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and England, did Sazonov say a word of this general politi-
cal understanding by which Russia promised not to support
any policy hostile to Germany which England or France
might undertake. He doubtless feared it might cause irri-
tation in London and Paris. Therefore he gave evasive or
dilatory replies to Pourtales's efforts to get him to sign a
written statement, such as the nine paragraphs which Beth-
mann had drafted, in which were precisely formulated the
points relating to general policy as well as the specific
agreements concerning Persia and the Bagdad Railway,
He suggested that the two sets of points be dealt with in
separate documents, and finally preferred not to sign any
statement at all on general policy, asserting that the verbal
promises of ministers, and especially of the Kaiser and the
Tsar, were much more valuable than any exchange of
written notes.87
Meanwhile Bethmann's Reichstag speech of December
10, 1910, summing up the Potsdam interview as a renewed
assurance that Germany and Russia would not enter into
any hostile combinations one against the other, had fallen
like a bomb in Paris and London,88 where Sazonov had
allowed the impression to prevail that Persia and the
Bagdad Railway were the only important questions dis-
cussed. The newly appointed English Ambassador in St.
Petersburg, Sir George Buchanan, now hastened to present
his credentials to the Tsar. He emphasized England's
earnest wish to see the Anglo-Russian understanding main-
tained and consolidated, and expressed his anxiety concern-
ing Sazonov's negotiations with 'Germany. Whereupon
the Tsar, always inclined to agree with whoever had his
ear at the moment, assured Buchanan that Russia "would
conclude no arrangement with Germany without first sub-
mitting it to His Majesty's Government/'89
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